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MORWENSTOW AND HAWKER. 


HIDDEN away in an out-of-the-world district of 
North Cornwall lies the tiny village of Mor- 
wenstow. The parish is large and straggling. 
Beautifully wooded combes, barren uplands, 
and rough pasture-land, make up a varied scene. 
Many a throb of pleasure pulses through the 
mind as you wander up and down the steeps 
of this wild and romantic country. The chief 
delight, however, of this ‘out-of-the-world’ 
parish is to be found in that part where land 
and ocean meet. Wild and rugged are the 
cliffs. Remorseless is the sea. No boats are to 
be met with on the shore for many a mile; 
and as the visitor watches the rollers, in the 
distance beneath him, breaking on the jagged 
rocks, once cliffs, now worn into fantastic angry 
shapes, he learns the reason of their absence. 
The shore cannot even be approached. A difli- 
cult path, which once allowed access to the 


compelled to contemplate the grandeur of the 
scenery from above. In the words of Kingsley, 
it is ‘a waste and howling wilderness of rock 
and roller, barren to the fisherman, and hope- 
less to the shipwrecked mariner.” The in- 
numerable sea-birds, whose screeching tones 
accompany the roaring of the waves, are the 
fit occupants of such a scene. To them, and to 
them alone, man is compelled to resign his 
claim. The highest cliff on this part of the 
north Cornish coast is in the parish of Morwen- 
stow—a mass of contorted schist, named Henna- 
cliff, after the eagles that once tenanted it. 
Half-way down one of these precipices is a 
holy well. In the ninth century, St Morwenna, 
a Welsh saint, left her native country, and, at 
King Ethelwolf’s command, arrived at his court 
to instruct the Princess Edith in the learning 
of the time. Long and patiently she did her 
duty; and when the time arrived for her to 
depart, she asked largess of the king. In 
answer to her entreaty, he gave her a mes- 
Senger and a priest, and together they set up 


a little church, ‘a living temple, built by faith 
to stand,’ upon the mighty cliffs of Morwenstow— 
the cliffs, on which, in her early days, her 
eyes had so often rested. Thus, then, was the 
‘Statio’ or ‘Stow’ of Morwenna founded. This 
is why the little village of to-day that stands 
upon that site is called Morwenstow. 

St Morwenna’s well is still to be seen. It 
was restored in the middle of the present 
century by the celebrated poet, the Rev. Robert 
Stephen Hawker. Alas! it is now overgrown 
with thickly clinging plants ; and, owing to the 
crumbling nature of the schist that composes 
the cliff, it is very difficult of access. Here 
St Morwenna received the pilgrims to her 
‘shrine, and bathed their bodies with the clear 
spring water. But although the chapel of this 
saintly woman has disappeared, the beautiful 


beach, is now half fallen away, and you are | 


church of the village is still standing to remind 
|us of her work—an old gray sanctuary, between 
‘two steep hills, with its tower towards the sea. 
The graveyard is divided into three parts, 
jand each portion has its story to tell. In 
ithe centre are the multicoloured slabs of slate 
and stone recording the virtues of departed 
villagers. The southern part is unmarked by 
any slab. Nature alone has worked here, 
and covered the many mounds with a thick 
covering of green plush, with one exception— 
an old figure-head from a vessel. It was thrown 
up on the shore from the brig Caledonia. The 
vessel was wrecked on the vicarage cliffs and 
all hands drowned. The bodies of the mariners 
were collected one by one and coffined on the 
shore. When everything was ready, the sad 
procession, headed by the vicar, slowly wound 
its way up the dangerous, crumbling path to 
the sanctuary above. The coffins were placed 
in the chancel of the church. The burial ser- 
vice was read over the remains of the poor 
seamen, and they were laid to rest in the 
southern portion of the little cemetery, side 
by side with many another brother who had 
met his death in the infinite Atlantic. At 
the head of the captain’s grave was placed 
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the figure-head of his vessel; and there she 
stands to-day looking out over the sea—fit 
token of those that lie around—the old 
ocean thundering at her feet. A few years 
before, these bodies would have been thrown 
back into the sea as worse than useless. The 
change is due to the late Rev. Robert Stephen 
Hawker, for over forty years vicar of Morwen- 
stow. During his life here, he witnessed many 
a painful scene. Wrecks, before the introduc- 
tion of the steam-tug, were very frequent on 
this coast. One of the late inhabitants of Mor- 
wenstow saw over eighty in his own parish. 

We have looked at the central and southern 
portions of this little burial-ground. Let us 
now turn to the part that overlooks the north. 
It strikes us with a chill, The desolation of 
the bare, bleak north seems to impregnate this 
little corner, for here no one is interred. Only 
a few trees exist, stunted by their battle with 
the blast. The absence of graves is easily 
accounted for. Traditionally, the north is 
always here dedicated to the demons; and 
naturally man would shun the idea of making 
his last resting-place in their midst. 

In the centre of this ‘Garden of Sleep’ 
stands the weather-beaten church. The interior 
is approached through a beautiful Norman 
doorway. The chevron mouldings are sur- 
mounted by grotesque figures of the creatures 
of the deep. The tympanum of the arch is 
decorated with an eloquent allegory in stone. 
Two dragons, bound with chains, are cowering 
in the presence of a lamb. The descent into 
the church is made by three steps, as all ancient 
churches dedicated to St John the Baptist were 
built, to signify the ‘going down’ into the 
Valley of Jordan. The interior of this edifice 
is singularly in harmony with this storm-swept 
country. The door is always open. Look in- 
side! Study that rude font that stands before 
you. It was hewn by the Saxons from a block 
of stone taken from the shore. When fresh 
from the mason’s workshop it stood in the 
Saxon church. Then that twisted cable which 
binds its middle was sharp and angular; now 
it is smooth—rubbed by the passage of a thou- 
sand years. In the vicarage garden there is 
a holy well of sparkling water dedicated to St 
John. With this water the children of the 
village have always been christened. 

Opposite the font in the north arcade there 
are two excellent Norman arches with beautiful 
zigzag moulding, surmounted by grotesque 
figures. The south arcade is sixteenth century. 

The carving of the oak bench-ends is one 
of the chief features of this story in stone. 
The date of these exquisite pieces of workman- 
ship is 1564. They are in excellent preserva- 
tion. The carving has for its subjects the 
symbols of the Passion, the initials of donors, 
and uncouth sea-monsters on shields. Each 
bench-end is unlike all the others, and all are 


surrounded with Tudor border-work of elegant 
design. 

When Dr Phillpotts offered Mr Hawker the 
living of Morwenstow, there was a beautiful 
rood-screen in the church. Imagine the good 
man’s dismay when, on arriving at his cure, the 
clerk informed him that he had burned the 
greater part of the ‘rubbishing old screen? 
Perhaps the poor clerk was likewise astonished 
when the vicar replied ‘that he had better of 
burned himself instead.’ Mr Hawker, however, 
managed to rescue part of the screen ; and fitting 
in the missing pieces with devices of his own, 
he restored it in this condition to its original 
position. 

But the lover of such beauties can see it 
no longer. Since the restoration of the church 
in 1884, it has found a resting-place—probably 
its last—in the lich-house adjoining the quaint 
old lichgate. 

Many an old tomb paves the aisles, the most 
modern being connected with the church’s poet- 
vicar. It marks the grave of his first wife, 
who died in 1863. In 1886 a fresco was dis- 
covered in the north wall of the chancel—a 
Female Saint clasping a scroll and blessing a 
monk. 

This, then, is the beautiful church of which 
the poet Hawker was so fond, where he learnt 
and taught so many lessons, Here he loved 
to wander, seeking the hidden meanings of that 
book of centuries. Not a stone but what had 
its story to tell. Once, suddenly stopping and 
pointing to the carved oaken roof, he exclaimed 
to his companion : 

‘A sign! beneath the ship we stand, 
Th’ inverted vessel’s arching side, 
Forsaken when the fisher band 
Went forth to meet a mightier tide.’ 


A vine runs along the whole length, and on 
either side of the chancel and nave— 


‘Its root is where the eastern sunbeams fall, 
First in the chancel, then along the wall, | 
Slowly it travels on a leafy line, 
With here and there a cluster; and anon 
More and more grapes, until the growth hath 
gone 
Through arch and aisle. 
sign ; 
See at the altar-side the steadfast root, 
Mark well the branches, count the summer fruit. 
So let a meek and faithful heart be thine, 
And gather from that tree a parable divine !’ 
Morwenstow with its angry sea, its forbidding 
cliffs, its lovely church, and its wild moorland, 
was for over forty years the home of the poet. 
In his church his face was to be seen every 
Sunday. From far distances, people would 
come to listen to his eloquence; and the little 
patch of green outside the primitive lichgate 
would on Sabbath mornings be thronged with 
vehicles of all descriptions. From this tiny 
centre his ideas spread in ever-widening circles 
throughout the whole of England. Here, on 
the Ist Sunday in October 1843, he first insti- 
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tuted, with suitable decorations, the harvest 
thanksgiving service of the Church of England. 
In Morwenstow church the first weekly offering 
for ‘the expenses of the church and parish’ 
was held under his directions, 

Hawker had decided to build himself a vicar- 
age. One day, in the combe (or sloping hollow) 
just below the church, he noticed some lambs 
taking shelter from the storm. There he built 
his house, and there he lived to protect his 
‘lambs’ from the tempests of the world. Very 
pretty do the quaint chimneys look amongst 
the trees of the valley. There is a history 
connected with them all. With one exception, 
they are copies, in miniature, of the towers of 
the churches in which Mr Hawker served as 
curate. The exception stands in the centre— 
it is a likeness of his mother’s tomb. 

The net value of the living of Morwenstow 
is exactly three hundred and sixty-five pounds 
a year. Over the front door of the vicarage 
there is the following verse : 


A house, a glebe, a pound a day; 
A pleasant place to watch and pray. 
Be true to church, be kind to poor, 
O Minister, for evermore ! 


On the highest and steepest cliff of the 
glebe, Hawker built a hut out of the wood 
thrown up on the coast from wrecked vessels, 
Over the door he placed a figure-head. Here, 
sometimes in sunshine, sometimes in storm, the 
oet would sit with his muse. The chief of 
his works, ‘The Quest of the Sangreal, was 
written here. 

Hawker’s poems thoroughly enter into the 
spirit of his old country. A ballad of his on 
the subject of the trial of the ‘Seven Bishops, 
into which he had woven an old refrain—‘ And 
let Trelawney die,’ &c.—that was sung in Corn- 
wall during the agitation that prevailed at the 
time, was so characteristic of that period that 
it deceived Lord Macaulay and Sir Walter 
Scott, from whom he received letters, some 
years after, when the author’s name had become 
public, acknowledging the talent of the spirited 
composition. 

Many celebrated littératewrs of the century 
visited Hawker at his ‘out-of-the-world parish,’ 
as he loved to designate it. Prominent amongst 
them are the names of Tennyson and Kingsley. 
One morning his servant took him up a card 
on which was written the name of Alfred 
Tennyson. He was delighted to receive his 
guest, as his admiration of our late Laureate 
was very great. He was not quite sure, how- 
ever, that the stranger was the poet. They 
had not met long before they found themselves 
wandering along the edge of the ‘token stream 
of Tidna Combe’ as it rushed along in tiny cas- 
cades to give its tribute to the ocean. Hawker 
remarked to his companion, it was ‘falling like 
a broken purpose.’ ‘You are quoting my verse,’ 
replied the Laureate; and Hawker’s mind was 
set at rest. It was during this visit that the 
vicar of Morwenstow pointed out to Tennyson 
the cliffs of Tintagel in the blue distance, and 
remarked what a grand subject was there for 
his genius. The ‘Idylls of the King,’ one of 
the finest poems in the English language, was 
the fruit of this suggestion. 


Kingsley visited Morwenstow many times. A 

large part of the plot of ‘Westward Ho!’ is laid 
in the parish, Here he met Hawker, who 
pointed out to our great novelist the site of the 
old house of the Grenvilles at Stowe. Chapel 
House, of ‘ Westward Ho!’ fame, is in this parish 
also, It is a fine old country manor-house, in 
beautiful preservation—altogether, as Mr Baring- 
Gould remarks, ‘a perfect specimen.’ The 
roper name of this interesting house is 
Tonacombe, and here Kingsley wrote a large 
ortion of his famous novel. The arms of the 
eighs are to be seen with those of others 
above in this ‘great, rambling, dark house on 
the Atlantic cliffs.’ 

In the early part of this century, Morwen- 
stow was a parish largely occupied by wreckers, 
Before Mr Hawker took the living, there had 
not been a resident vicar for over a hundred 
years. There was no vicarage—the place was 
aruin, For the most part the villagers lived 
for the wrecks, and did their best to lure the 
struggling ships on to the ‘jagged shark-tooth 
rocks,’ one rasp of which would ‘grind abroad 
the timbers of the stoutest ship,’ The prey of 
the sea was their prey. The excisemen, if, 
indeed, they had courage to show themselves, 
were paid to wink at their proceedings. The 
following rhyme was strictly adhered to, and 
Heaven help the. man that was thrown up 
amongst them. The doggerel runs as follows : 


Save a stranger from the sea, 
And he’ll turn your enemy. 


Such were the inhabitants of this Cornish 
village when Mr Hawker arrived. With them 
he battled night and day. He formed a body 
of volunteers to find and save those who were 
washed up on the shore, doubling the Govern- 
ment bounty on those found drowned, from 
his own purse. His kind-heartedness and un- 
bounded generosity won these semi-barbarians 
one by one over to his side, and they at 
length recognised their brothers in the storm- 
beaten men that lay at their feet upon the 
shore. It is, however, extremely difficult to 
eradicate a feeling that has been inherited by 
man from his ancestors, and even to-day the 
villagers of Morwenstow will assure you that 
there is ‘nothing like a good wreck for getting 
a little together.’ ‘I do not see why it is,’ 
said a Cornish clerk one day, ‘there be prayers 
in*the Buke o’ Common Prayer for rain, and 
for fine weather, and thanksgiving for them, 
and for peace ; and there’s no prayer for wrecks, 
and thanksgiving for a really gude one when 
it is come.’ 

Nothing has changed at Morwenstow since 
Hawker was last there, eighteen years ago. 
His memory is deeply cherished by the villa- 
gers who remember him. The little village is 
still as much out of the world. No railway 
runs within fifteen miles, and the coach-route 
is five miles distant. Morwenstow lives the 
life of years ago. To the lover of romantic 
scenery 1t offers such that few places can equal, 
and none excel. To the admirer of its poet 
it teems with reminiscences. The hut and 
vicarage remain to tell us of their designer. 
‘The daily round, the common task,’ is as it 


was in the days of the poet. The same bells 
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ring out the villagers at the close of divine 
worship. 


Still points the tower, and pleads the bell; 
The solemn arches breathe in stone; 
Window and wall have lips to tell 
The mighty faith of days unknown. 
Yea, flood, and breeze, and battle-shock 
Shall beat upon this church in vain : 
She stands, a daughter of the rock, 
The changeless God’s eternal fane. 


THE LAWYER’S SECRET.* 
CHAPTER III,—LADY BOLDON SPEAKS HER MIND. 


Lapy Bouipon came to the point at once. 
Sitting down before Mr Felix, she said in a 
soft low tone—‘ You must be tired with your 
long journey, and I am infinitely obliged to 
you for sitting up for me. I shan’t keep you 
long; but it was necessary that I should see 
ou. What I wished to ask you is—Did my 
husband telegraph for you to come?’ She 
stopped abruptly. In spite of her outward 
calmness, her agitation was so great that she 
could not go on. In a moment, however, she 
mastered herself, and proceeded— Is Sir Richard 
going to make a new will?’ 

Mr Felix said nothing. He had already 
determined that he would tell Lady Boldon all 
he knew ; but something in the way of a price 
he was determined to have. At least she must 
acknowledge the extent of her obligation to 
him. And yet he knew very well he must 
not allow her to feel such obligation to be 
insupportably heavy. 

‘You must surely know, Lady Boldon,’ ‘he 
began in his low, quiet tones, ‘that a lawyer 
holds his client’s secrets inviolable.’ 

‘Oh, I know,’ said the lady impatiently. 
‘But I have always been used to having my 
own way—and I am going to have it now.’ 
This was said with a smile which dazzled the 
lawyer’s eyes. He shaded them with his hand 
and remained silent. 

‘You surely don’t wish me to feel that you 
are my enemy, Mr Felix?’ she said with 
another smile. 

‘No; I would do much to win your friend- 
ship,’ was the reply. He trembled, fearing that 
he had said too much; but Lady Boldon had 
not noticed any special significance in 
words. 

‘Well, if you wish to be my friend, here is 
a way to serve me. What harm can_ possibly 
come of your teljing me what my husband’s 
intentions are? And after all, I have a right 
to know.’ 

‘Yes, Lady Boldon, I think that morally you 
have a right to know.—Sir Richard does mean 
to make a new will, revoking the one which, 
as you know, he signed the day you were 
married.’ 

‘And I%—Mr Felix, if you are a man, do 
not torture me in this way!’ She was deadly 
pale, and looked as if she must faint. 

‘Dear Lady Boldon!’ cried the solicitor, 
springing from his seat in genuine alarm, ‘do 
try to be calm. I will tell you—yes, come 
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the | 


anything to spare you this agitation and alarm. 
—Drink this first, I beg of you” He poured 
her out a glass of wine, and made her drink 
it.—‘Yes; it is true, he continued. ‘Your 
husband has asked me to prepare a new will, 
by which you are to have only a trifling legacy ; 
andl Roby is to go to his heir-at-law, Mr 
Frederick Boldon.’ 

Lady Boldon gave a cry. 
a loud, resolute voice. ‘This injustice must not 
be permitted. My life interest in the estate 
must not be touched, 

‘Do be calm, Lady Boldon! The—the 
servants may hear you.—It is grossly unjust to 
you, I admit.’ 

‘You remember the conversation at the 
Rectory before I was married to this—to Sir 
Richard Boldon. It was agreed that only a 
nominal sum should be settled upon me, in 
consideration of the bequest in the will, which 
was to be signed immediately after the mar- 
riage ?” 

‘Yes, I remember it all very well. And I 
may tell you that I urged Sir Richard, as 
strongly as I dared, not to make this new 
will, or at least to leave you a large sum 
under it.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr Felix !’ cried the lady, hold- 
ing out her hand to the lawyer with an 
impulse of gratitude. ‘Now I know that you 
are my friend. 
advice ?” 

‘No. 
is, Lady Boldon, I fear that your husband _ has 
had his mind set against you for some reason. 
He seems to think that you’ 

‘I entreat you to speak plainly.’ 

‘That you married him from purely merce- 
nary motives, and that you are looking forward 


‘No!’ she said, in 


to be freed from the incubus of his presence in | 


the house.’ 

A contemptuous curl of the lip was Lady 
Boldon’s only answer. 

‘The question is, how we are to bring Sir 
Richard to a more equitable frame of mind?’ 
he said, after a pause. 

‘That will take time, said Lady Boldon 
quickly ; ‘and I look to you to procure me 
some respite. When 
| signed ?” 

‘The day after to-morrow.’ 


| I thought lawyers always were so slow !’ 


But he would not take your 


He would not listen to me.—The truth | 


is the new will to be 


what may, I will tell you all. I would do | 


‘No, no, Mr Felix—not so soon as that, | 
That leaves my husband no time for reflection. | 


| ‘I might perhaps venture to delay one day | 
_longer,’ said the solicitor after a pause; ‘but 1 | 


must bring it for signature on Friday at the 
latest.’ 

‘Well, I must hope that Sir Richard will 
have changed his mind by that time,’ said 
Lady Boldon, as, with a forced smile on her 


wished him good-night. 


ace up and down the room, deep in thought. 


out his wishes; she had even thought that she 
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lips, she took Mr Felix’s proffered hand and | 
For another hour, however, she continued to 


She was almost angry with herself for not | 
having made a better use of her opportunity. 
She had meant to induce the lawyer to throw | 
obstacles in the way of her husband carrying 


| 


| 
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twenty-four hours. 


| influence. 


_ you are being hardly treated. 


| that is all that it is in my power to do.’ 


| Lady Boldon. 


| increase his misconceptions, and work injury to 
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might make him promise to refuse to prepare 
the new will, and thus procure at least a con- 
siderable delay. She had intended, too, to 
sound him, and see how far she could bend 
him to her desires. But when it came to the 
oint, she had not been sutfticiently mistress of 
ferself—in fact, she had not had the courage to 
She had gained a delay of | 
That was all. 

Next morning she saw Mr Lynd, told him 
frankly how matters stood, and begged for his | 
assistance. The curate frowned heavily, and 
studied the pattern of the carpet carefully for 
a minute or two before replying. ‘You can | 


attempt so much. 


| understand, Lady Boldon, he said at last, | 
‘that this is one of those cases in which a 
| clergyman can hardly act. 


If he does anything 
—otfers so much as a word of advice—one side | 


or the other are sure to resent what they call | 


interference,” and talk of undue | 
Personally, you understand, I have | 
a great reluctance to do anything in the, 
matter. Yet I acknowledge the justice of your | 


“ priestly 


_ complaint. If Sir Richard’s intentions are what | 


you imagine them to be, I should admit that 
I will feel my 
way; and offer a little advice, if I perceive | 
that I can do so with good effect. I’m afraid 


‘Oh, thank you, Mr Lynd, so much!’ cried 
‘It is so good of you!’ 

‘Don’t thank me, please!’ This was said 
in a tone of genuine shrinking; and the lady 
remembered that it was one of the curate’s 
peculiarities that he positively seemed to detest 
praise, or even thanks. She said no more ; 
and Mr Lynd added, ‘If I may advise you, I 
would say—Don’t utter a word to your husband 
on this subject, either now or at any future 
time. I feel sure that in a man of his 
disposition, remonstrances from you would only 
settle his mind more firmly on—on—in short, 


your interests.’ 

This advice exactly coincided with Lady 
Boldon’s own opinion. If she were to complain 
to her husband that he was not keeping to 
his bargain, he would retort that she had 
been actuated solely by a mercenary spirit all 
through ; and that it was her own fault that 
she had not protected her own interests more 
securely. Bickerings of that kind would certainly 
not further the end she had in view. 

Lady Boldon waited near the hall, while 
the curate was up-stairs, so that she might 


see him before he left the house without the 
formality of sending a message through a 
servant. 
any success had attended his efforts, So, when 
Mr Lynd at length came down from her hus- 
band’s room, she met him as if by accident 
as he came through the hall, and said in a 
half-careless tone—* Any success, Mr Lynd ?” 

The clergyman shook his head. ‘I am afraid 
my intervention is not of the slightest use,’ 
he answered in an undertone; ‘but I will see 
Sir Richard again in a day or two. 

Lady Boldon let him go, turned into the 
nearest room, and closed the door behind her. 
‘A day or two!’ she repeated. ‘In a day 


She was all anxiety to know whether | 


or two it may be too late !’ 


Some minutes passed, and Lady Boldon 
became more calm. She composed her features, 
and went up-stairs; and as she entered the 
sick-chamber, she noticed that when Mrs 
Fenwick, the sick-nurse whom the doctor had 
sent, left the room, she carried away with 
her a telegraph form which had been lying on 
a side-table. 

‘You are better, dear, I think?’ said Lady 
Boldon in a calm, gentle tone, as she bent over 
her husband. 

The old man threw her a keen, searchin 
glance—a glance that spoke of suspicion a 
dislike. ‘Yes; I feel much better, he answered. 
‘You are glad of that, aren’t you?’ he added, 
with a sneer. 

‘Of course I am, Richard. We shall have 
you going about as usual by the middle of 
next week, I hope——But here is Dr Jackson. 
I will call nurse.’ 

Lady Boldon said a word or two of greeting 
to the doctor, and slipped out of the room. 
She wanted to see Mrs Fenwick, and say a 
few words to her at once; and she was just in 
time to do so. The nurse had been told that 
the doctor had called, and she was already in 
the corridor. 

‘Sir Richard has been telegraphing to Mr 
Felix again, I see,’ said the lady, a slight 
frown resting on her handsome face. 

Mrs Fenwick stood still in astonishment, not 
— sure what to make of this speech; and 
the quick-witted Lady Boldon learned from the 
woman’s hesitation two facts—first, that the 
telegram had actually been to Mr Felix— 
which had been only a guess on her part—and 
secondly, that her husband had desired the 
nurse to keep the sending of the message a 
secret. 

‘You know that Dr Jackson forbade my 
husband to trouble himself about business 
matters; and yet you make yourself the 
medium for his disobeying the doctor’s orders,’ 
said the lady, with a touch of haughty dis- 
pleasure. ‘I must mention this to Dr Jackson.’ 

Mrs Fenwick was thoroughly alarmed by this 
threat. On the good-will and confidence of the 
local doctors her livelihood depended. ‘Oh 
my lady!’ she cried, ‘I didn’t think it was so 
particular as that; and Sir Richard being so 
decidedly better this morning, I thought there 
could be no harm in sending off at his wish a 
simple telegram.’ 

‘I daresay not. No actual harm, Mrs Fen- 
wick. But it is the principle of disregarding 
the doctor’s injunctions that I object to. How- 
ever, as, I daresay, it will not happen again, 
I will not mention this to Dr Jackson. If, in 
future, Sir Richard wants anything of that kind 
done, you had better let me know at once. If 
he seems strong enough to attend to the busi- 
ness, and it is a small matter, we can allow 
him to have his own way. But, you know, 
Mrs Fenwick, patients are not always to have 
their own way.’ 

‘Cert’nly not, my lady.’ 

Mrs Fenwick, thinking that she had had a 
lucky escape, passed on to the sick-room, while 
Lady Boldon turned into an adjoining bedroom 
and waited. She would have dearly liked to 
make the nurse tell her what was in the tele- 
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gram her husband had sent to Mr Felix; but 
she was too proud to question the woman. 
And besides, she reflected that if Mrs Fenwick 
had been bribed by Sir Richard to do his 
bidding and hold her tongue, as she probably 
had been, there was no certainty that she 
would tell the truth about it. 

After waiting a few minutes, Lady Boldon 
went back to her husband’s room. 

The doctor had concluded his examination, 
and he pronounced his patient better—decidedly 
better. ‘The great thing we have to guard 
against is a relapse,’ he added. ‘No disturbance, 
no excitement; above all, no chill. With these 
favourable conditions we shall be all right in 
the course of a few days.’ 

‘As my husband is so much better,’ said 
Lady Boldon with a smile, ‘do you think, Dr 
Jackson, there would be any harm in my 
spending to-morrow at the Rectory? I find 
that the confinement is very trying; and’—— 

‘No harm at all, Lady Boldon; on the 
contrary, I think it would be an excellent plan. 
Sir Richard would in any case be safe in Mrs 
Fenwick’s hands; and, fortunately, he is just 
now in a state when you can leave him without 
any anxiety.’ 

‘I may go to mamma’s, then, for the day?’ 
said Lady Boldon to her husband, not with 
any exaggerated humility, but with just a 
proper suggestion of wifely obedience in her 
tone. 

Sir Richard was obliged to answer, ‘Of 
course you may;’ and the thing was settled. 
His wife knew very well that if she had made 
the request otherwise than in the doctor’s 
presence, and under the lee, as it were, of his 
opinion, it would have been instantly rejected. 

Later in the afternoon, Mrs Fenwick said to 
her, as they met on the stairs: ‘Sir Richard 
called for a pencil and a sheet of paper just 
after lunch, my lady; and I let him write the 
note, as he said it would be a very short one.’ 

‘If it did not excite him, I suppose it doesn’t 
matter, said Lady Boldon graciously. 

As soon as the nurse had gone up-stairs, she 
went to the letter-bag which hung in the hall. 
As she had expected, it contained a letter 
addressed in Mrs Fenwick’s handwriting to 
Mr Felix. Lady Boldon’s face, as she stood 
with the letter in her hand, would have been 
a study for a painter. She grasped it tightly 
between her finger and thumb, as if she would 
have forced it to yield its secret to her. This 
sending of messages in which she was vitally 
interested, without a word of them _ being 
known to her, was maddening. She felt as if 
she were being treated like a child, who can 
be deprived of its treasures without being 
left so much as the right to complain. It 
was intolerable. Before she had dropped the 
letter back into the bag, Lady Boldon had 
made up her mind to do something which 
would effectually prevent the threatened 
injustice. What that something was to be, she 
could not yet tell; but she was resolved that 
she would find a way of accomplishing her 
purpose, 

Suddenly the thought darted through her 
brain—‘I have to-morrow at my own disposal. 
Why not go up to London, see Mr Felix, and 


find out how far he is disposed to help me? 
The next moment, she had adopted the 
suggestion. ‘I will do more than that,’ she 
said to herself, as she finally put the letter 
back into the postbag; ‘I will make him help 
me.’ 

The first step was to warn the solicitor of 
her coming. It would not do to go to London 
for nothing. Lady Boldon snatched up a pen 
and wrote with feverish haste: ‘Another letter 
to you from my husband; and yet I am told 
nothing, kept in the dark like a child, while 
I am being robbed of my rights. I appeal to 
you as a gentleman and a man of honour to 
say whether you hold that Sir Richard has any 
moral right to alter his will to my detriment. 
I will not allow it. I tell you frankly that I 
will prevent it, if necessary by force. I will 
stick at mnothing—please, understand me—at 
nothing, to prevent this gross injustice from 
being committed. I hope I shall have you for 
my friend in this matter. God knows, I have 
few enough friends, I am going to London 
to-morrow, and will call on you about twelve 
o'clock, to ask your advice and assistance. You 
may refuse me this; but I will not believe it 
until you tell me so with your own lips, I 
will not believe that you would voluntarily 
make yourself the enemy of an unfortunate, 
defrauded, and cruelly ill-used woman,’ 

This letter went to London in the same 
mail-bag that carried the note Sir Richard had 
written to his lawyer. 


DWELLERS IN THE REEDS. 


Our river winds placidly through a varied 
country—for the most part meadow-land, green 
and sloping, daisy-dappled and cowslip-flecked, 
with alders and willows and thorn-bushes at 
intervals overhanging the banks. Sometimes it 
runs through wilder country—heath, with furze- 
bushes and hollies at irregular intervals. But 
wherever it goes—and its windings are many— 
by bends and turns, a thick fringe of reeds is 
luxuriant on either side. And herein are the 
Dwellers of which we would speak, depicting 
them as they are in the happy spring-time. 
Though not engaging the attention of anti- 
quaries, as do other dwellers among the Reeds, 
prehistoric centuries ago, whose dim remains 
are here and there existent by lake and stream, 
the subjects of our theme are not familiar, 
any more than are those far-away sojourners, to 
the great majority of readers. Only a small 
minority, and that consisting of those who live 
in well-watered districts, and who use their 
eyes—a far rarer accomplishment than is gener- 
ally supposed—are acquainted with the dwellers 
in the reeds of whom we intend to speak. 

They are the birds of the stream and mere— 
the freshwater birds whose nesting aspect and 
habits are little known in comparison with 
those of their race who live in the woods and 
fields) Nay, some there are who have long 
lived near their haunts, yet know nothing of 
them, though, as regards birds in general, they 
may be fairly well informed. 

Walking by the margin of our stream, the 
unskilled observer sees a growth of reeds, tall, 
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thick, and luxuriant. Their tops sway music- 
ally in_the breeze ; and now and again there is 
a sound sometimes of bird-notes, sometimes, but 
more rarely, of splashing and rustling within 
them. Except for this, they might, and, to 
the inexperienced, do, seem uninhabited. Yet 
within this green miniature jungle there are 
many feathered inhabitants, which are most 
interesting in the spring-time, though at all 
times full of attraction to the lover of bird-life. 
For one person, however, who is acquainted 
with the habits of freshwater birds, you may 
count a hundred to whom _land-birds are 
familiar, Rivers are usually lonely places ; 


reed-beds are by no means easily explored ; but | 


hedges, copses, and fields are within the ken of 
everybody. 

Here is a nest that is perhaps one of the 
most wonderful and beautiful things which the 
study of nature in her simplest guise can afford. 
By pushing aside the reeds close to the margin 
of the stream, you get a clear view of it among 
those farther out. Long and deep, so as en- 
tirely to conceal the sitting bird, the nest 
swings with each breeze that sways the three 
or four reeds to which it is attached. It is 
fastened to their slender stalks: by strips of 
grass, Woven exquisitely into the nest itself. 
Composed of grass, seed-tops, and the like, this 
admirable abode swings hither and_ thither, 
sometimes even to the water’s edge, when the 
breeze is so high as to bend the reeds down- 
wards, yet neither bird nor eggs are ousted. 
Backwards again come the quivering reeds to 
their upright position, and the placid bird still 
sits on. She is the reed-warbler, a summer 
visitor, whose varied melody is heard mostly in 
the morning and twilight hours by those who 
are near the stream. The eggs within are of 
a greenish white olive flecked. 

But you must not mistake—which many do— 
this bird of the reeds for another equally fond 
of them, but very different in its song—though 
living and nesting in the same localities. 
This is the sedge-warbler, which has often made 
young anglers and others imagine that a whole 
orchestra of different song-birds were among 
the reeds, as they heard the notes of the chaf- 
finch, redstart, lark, linnet, willow-wren, and 
various other birds, hurriedly succeed each other 
—all being the utterance only of the little sedge- 
warbler, a bird which loves equally a hawthorn 
hedge, a reed-bed, and a sedge-fringe. It builds 
amid the water-plants, and sings as a rule 
among the reeds. It is an obliging little bird, 
for, when it pauses in its imitations, you have 
but to fling something among the reeds to 
induce it to recommence. It well deserves the 
title which it has in the north of England of 
the ‘English mocking-bird’ The nest is of 
moss—hair and grass forming its interior. 

A little bird of the most amusing kind as an 
aquatic performer lives also among the reeds. 
Science calls it the little grebe. Homely 
English calls it the dabchick; and the latter 
epithet is, as usual with the local names, the 
most expressive, for the tiny bird ‘dabs’ or 
dives with a readiness and -precision which 
many an aquatic performer before an audience 
would be glad to equal. The nest of the dab- 
chick is one which can hardly fail to attract 


the attention of the most careless wayfarer. 
Well out among the reeds is a great heap (as 
you imagine) of brown and withered vegetation. 
It grows bigger day by day, which seems 
curious, But this is really the dabchick’s nest, 
|the base of which is really in the water. 
| Within are some half-dozen eggs, originally 
white, but water-stained till they are of a 
|nondescript greenish and dirty hue. As the 
| tiny mother leaves her nest each day, she pro- 
|tects it by pulling up freshwater weed and 
| piling it over the eggs, which are always wet, 
|yet warm and productive. Then one day, as 
you walk by the accustomed spot, the nest is 
jempty; and in the water near it are some 
half-dozen little black mites of birds following 
their tiny mother; yet, though almost fresh 
from the egg, swimming, diving, and disporting 
themselves in the water as though they were 
of her own age, This is one of the commonest 
sights of the stream; and though one of the 
commonest, one of the most wonderful. 

Of coot and moor-hen as reed-dwellers it is 
almost unnecessary to speak, for any one, how- 
ever unobservant, who ies walked by pond or 
river, sedge or rush fringed, cannot but have 
observed them. The nest of the former is 
among the reeds, and very big. The clanking 
ery of the coot is always resonant among the 
rush-beds and in mid-stream. The lower note 
of the moor-hen is equally familiar; and the 
bird is more valued, for there are many people 
who, despite its flavour, like it as an edible 
when properly cooked. Happily for themselves, 
this remark does not apply to any other of the 
birds which dwell in the rush-forest that is 
thick on each side of the main current of the 
stream. 

How many of those who read these lines 
know anything about the water-ousel? Only a 
few, though they will comprise all who are 
anglers. For the contemplative man’s recreation 
is one which offers the best chances of seeing 
the merry little white-breasted aquatic bird. 
Merry it is; for amid hardest frosts, when the 
poor kingfisher sits in gorgeous array, a mute, 
melancholy spectacle, the water-ousel flirts its 
tail, uses its wings, and circling round in the 
keen air, utters its song. 

The nest of the water-ousel is indeed a 
remarkable construction, often overhanging the 
stream. It is a domed one, and beautifully 
built; yet, by the exquisite adaptability of 
nature to surroundings, which acts as such a 
protection to animals and birds, is, when looked 
at by the observer who knows little, a heap of 
débris. Within, however, the skill of the little 
feathered builder is perceptible, and it matches 
the transparently white eggs which it contains. 
In many instances, the nest, large and well 
constructed as it is, could only be discovered 
by watching the old birds flying backwards and 
forwards, or listening to the soft chirruping of 
the youngsters inside. Those youngsters, while 
yet unable to fly, plunge into the water with 
as much ease and address as do their parents. 
The old birds dive frequently, and run under 
water. The water-ousel’s song is rare, indeed, 
in the ears of even the student of bird-music. 
It is very charming, as all will agree who have 
heard it by the side of some lonely stream, 
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when its melody seems to accord to everything 
—with the wild solitariness of the surroundings 
—and not seldom evokes ‘thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for tears.’ 

The reed-beds, too, are favourite haunts of 
the murmurous starlings, They form in autumn 
a favourite roosting-place for these interesting 
birds, which, on being disturbed by the intrusive 
dog as the shooter, in quest of nobler game, 
wanders by the banks of the river, rise in a 
vast cloud of wings, whose hues gleam in the 
setting sun; and, with vociferous cries, turn and 
wheel, a sheet, as it were, of birds, to. return 
again when quiet is restored to the friendly 
reeds. 


AT MARKET VALUE* 
CHAPTER XXX.—WHAT ALWAYS HAPPENS. 


Wuen Arnold reached Kathleen’s rooms, he 
found Mrs Irving quietly seated there before 
him, while Kathleen herself was immensely 
excited about something unknown that had 


happened in the interval. 

‘Have you seen the evening papers?’ she | 
cried, almost as soon as he entered, rushing up 
and seizing his hand with sympathetic fervour. | 
‘That dear Mrs Irving, she’s just brought them | 
round to me!’ | 

‘What papers?’ Arnold answered, trembling | 
inwardly for her disappointment. Such friend- 
liness was cruel. ‘Not to-night’s Piccadilly ? 

‘Oh, dear no,’ Kathleen answered, unable any | 
longer to restrain her delight. ‘Who cares for | 
the Piccadilly? The Hyde Park Gazette, and | 
to-morrow’s Atheneum. Do look at them at | 
once! There are such lovely reviews in 
them !’ | 

‘Reviews?’ Arnold exclaimed, drawing a deep 
long breath. ‘Oh Kitty, of our book?’ For | 
it had been ‘ours’ with both of them in every- | 
day talk from its very beginning. 

‘Yes, ours,’ Kathleen answered, overjoyed. | 
‘And, oh Arnold, I’m so proud. To think it’s | 
your very, very own this time! I shall always | 
be so glad to remember I helped you to write | 
it! 

‘Let me see them,’ Arnold cried, half mazed ; 
and Kathleen, with a glowing face, handed him | 
over the papers. 

The poor fellow began, still tremulous, with | 
the Hyde Park Gazette. How his heart beat | 
fast, and then stood still within him! The 
heading alone was enough: ‘Mr Willoughby’s 
New Triumph.’ 

Once more, the ground reeled under him, 
though in the opposite sense from the way it 
had reeled an hour or so before. He clutched 
a chair for support, and sank into it, all 
dazzled. This was too, too splendid! ‘Mr 
Willoughby, the notice began, with journalistic 
stiffness, ‘has scored a second success, far 
greater in its way than the success he scored 
over “An Elizabethan Seadog.” His new novel, 
though utterly unlike its popular predecessor, is 
as admirable in execution; but it is infinitely 
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superior in design and purpose. The change is 
fundamental. Mr Willoughby’s new book strikes 
a far higher note, and strikes it firmly, clearly, 
definitely, with a hand of perfect mastery. His 
maiden effort had the merit of an excitin 
romance of action and adventure ; it belonged 
to the type now so unduly popular with the 
vast body of readers; and our author showed 


us there that he could hold his own against | 
any man living in the department of lurid | 
historical fiction. He has done wisely now in | 
revealing those profounder qualities of thought | 
and of artistic workmanship which can only be | 
adequately displayed in a more serious piece | 
of psychological analysis. The result is most | 
We must congratulate Mr Wil- | 
loughby on having escaped from thraldom to | 


satisfactory. 


the foolish fancy of a passing day, on having 


abjured the fearful joys of gore that flows like | 


water, and on having ventured to use his own 
great powers to the best and highest purpose in 
the production of a sterling and pathetic ro- 
mance, far worthier of his gifts than his in many 
ways admirable “Elizabethan Seadog.”’ 

Arnold read on and on in a fervour of re- 
action. This was glorious! magnificent! Line 
by line, the review revived in him all his 
belief in himself, all his belief in the reality 
of his own creations, And it flattered him pro- 
foundly. For it saw in his work those ver 
qualities he himself -had striven hardest with 
all his might to put into it. That is the only 
kind of praise a sensible man ever cares for; 


he wants to be given credit for the merits he | 


possesses, not for the merits he lacks: he wants 
to be approved of for producing the effects he 
actually aimed at. Arnold’s face glowed with 
pleasure by the time he had reached the end. 
And as soon as he had finished that first flatter- 


ing notice, Kathleen, smiling still more deeply, | 


handed him the Atheneum. 

Arnold turned to the critical organ again 
with a vague sense of terror. The first few 
sentences completely reassured him. The lead- 
ing literary journal was more judicial, to be 
sure, and more sparing of its approbation, than 
the penny paper, as becomes a gazette which 


retails itself to this day for an aristocratic | 


threepence ; but the review, as he read on, gave 
hana no less pleasure and gratification than 
the other one. For he perceived in it before 
long a certain tone and style which form as 
it were the hall-mark of a very distinguished 


critic, to have gained whose suffrages was indeed | 


no small joy to him. For the first time in his 
life, Arnold felt he was being appreciated for 
himself alone—for the work he had really and 


jactually performed, not for his artificial position 


or for extraneous merit falsely attributed to 
him. 
As for Kathleen, glowing pink with delight, 


she stood glancing over his shoulder as he read, | 
and watching with a thrill the evident pleasure | 


in his face at each fresh word of approval. 
Her cup was very full. At last he was appre- 
ciated! As soon as he had finished, she turned, 
with a face all crimson, to her silver-haired 
friend. ‘I must, Mrs Irving!’ she cried, with 
a womanly gesture—‘I really must!’ And in 
a transport of joy and triumph, she flung her 
arms round him and kissed him fervently. 
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‘I think, Mrs Irving said, rising with a 
quiet smile, and setting the bonnet straight 
over those silver locks, ‘I’d better be going to 
look after some errands.—No, dear; I can’t | 
possibly stop any longer; and I daresay you | 
and Mr Willoughby will have lots of things 
now to talk over quietly with one another.’ 

And so they did. Arnold felt, of course, that 


| if one bad review didn’t make a chilling frost, 
| neither did two good ones make an established 
| reputation. 


Still, it did seem to him now as | 
though the sky were clearing a bit; as though 
it might be possible for him at last to marry 
Kathleen some time in the measurable future. 
They must wait and see, to be sure, how the 
book went off; but if it really succeeded, as a 
commercial venture, Arnold thought his path 
in life would henceforth lie tolerably smooth 
before him. 

So he waited a week or two, not daring | 


fear of a disappointment. During the interval, | 
however, Kathleen couldn’t help seeing for her- 
self at the bookstalls and libraries abundant | 


Wherever she went, people spoke to her of | 
‘Your friend Mr Willoughby’s book—oh, charm- 
ing, quite charming! What a delightful man 
he must be to know—so clever; and so ver- 
satile! I wish you could bring him here” And 
when Kathleen answered briefly, with a deep | 
red spot on her burning cheek, that he didn’t 
care to go out, people murmured to themselves, 
half aside : ‘Ah, a little affectation! He’ll get 
over that, of course, as soon as he ceases to be 
the lion of the moment. But it’s always s0 | 
with lions, They’re invariably affected.’ For | 
it was Arnold’s fate in life to be persistently | 
credited with the virtues and vices alike that | 
were most alien to his shy and retiring disposi- 
tion. 

At the end of three weeks more, with a very | 
nervous step, he went round by himself to 
Stanley & Lockhart’s. The moment he _ got 
inside the publisher’s door, however, he was no | 
longer in doubt whether or not his book was 
really selling. The office boy recognised him at 
once, and descended deferentially from his high 
bare stool, flinging the wooden barrier open 
wide with a respectful sweep for the man who 
had written the book of the season. Arnold 
went * in a maze to the senior partner’s 
rom. Mr Stanley, humming and _ bowing, 
received the new lion with much rubbing of 
hands and a very glowing countenance. ‘Sell- 
ing, my dear sir?’ he said in answer to Arnold’s 
modest inquiry. ‘Why, it’s selling like wild- 
fire. Biggest success of its kind since “ Robert 
Elsmere.” 1 confess I certainly had my doubts 
at first; I had my doubts: I won’t deny it. I 
thought, having once fixed your public with 
the first book you—edited’—Mr Stanley, catch- 
ing his breath, just saved himself with an effort 
from the peccant verb—‘you would do better 
to stick in future to the same kind of thing 
you’d made your original hit with. It was an 
experiment: an experiment. But you judged 
your own real talent more justly than I did. 
There can be no sort of doubt now that your 
book has hit the mark. It’s being read all 
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| elapsed, was barely two-thirds 


round. We’re going to press to-day with a 
third edition.’ 

Arnold’s face grew pale. ‘A third edition !’ 
he murmured. This sudden success at last was 
almost too much for him. ‘Well, I’m glad of 
it, he answered again, after a moment’s pause : 
‘very glad indeed; for I’ve found life hard at 
times, and once or twice lately, since my hand 
got crushed, to tell you the plain truth, I’ve 


‘almost despaired of it.’ 


‘Well, you won’t find it hard in future,’ the 


“publisher said kindly, with a benignant smile. 
\*No despairing henceforward ! 


Whatever you 
write after this will command its own market. 
We’re pleased to think, Mr Willoughby, we 
It’s a feather 
in our cap, as I said to Lockhart.—Would you 
like a small cheque on account, say for a 
couple of hundreds ?’ 

*A couple of hundred pounds?’ Arnold cried, 


taken aback. To have earned such a sum for 
himself as two hundred pounds seemed to him 


well-nigh incredible. 

‘Why, yes, the man of business answered, 
‘A great deal 
more than that must be due to you already. 
Let me see: three thousand at eighteen-and-six 
—h’m, h’m: exactly so, Judging by what we 
made on the last book we published (the sale 
of which, after the same length of time had 
of yours), I 
should fancy, before you’ve done, your book 


ought to bring you in somewhere about two 


thousand five hundred.’ 

Arnold gasped for breath. Two thousand 
five hundred pounds, And all of his own 
making! With that one maimed hand too! 
For the first time in his life, he was positively 
proud of himself. 

‘There’s only one thing, Kitty,’ he said an 
hour or two later, as he sat holding her hand 


_in her own pretty room in Kensington—‘ only 


one thing that mars my complete happiness, 


| and that is the fact that I don’t feel quite sure 
| whether such work as mine is of any use to 


humanity. I don’t feel quite sure whether a 
man can hold himself justified to the rest of 
his kind in living on the produce of labour 
like that, as he might if he were a sailor, now, 
or a shoemaker, or a miner !’ 

‘I do, Kathleen answered, with a woman’s 
simpler faith. ‘I feel quite certain of it. 
What would life be worth, after all, without 
these higher tastes and these higher products 
—art, literature, poetry? It is they, and they 
alone, that give it its value. I thought to my- 
self, as you were writing it and dictating it to 
me at Venice: “How wrong it would be for 
this man, who can think things like those, and 
put his thoughts so beautifully, to throw away 
his gifts by doing common sailor’s work, that 
any ordinary workman with half his brains 
and a quarter of his sensitiveness could do a 
hundred times better, most probably, than he 
could !”? 

‘Not better, Arnold exclaimed, correcting her 
hastily, and put on his mettle at once by this 
stray suggestion of inferiority in his chosen 
craft. ‘I’m a tip-top mariner! I don’t know 
whether I can paint ; and I don’t know whether 
I can write a novel worth the paper it’s 
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printed on: but I do know I was always a 
first-rate hand at reefing a sail in dirty weather ; 
and the bo’sun used to say, “Send Willoughby 
aloft, cap’n; he’s the surest of the lot of ’em.” 
Till my hand got crushed, I could haul a sheet 
with the best man in England. My one con- 
solation now is, that I lost it in the perform- 
ance of my duty to the world; and that so, 
having served my time, as it were, till accident 
maimed me, I’m at liberty to live on, like a 
sort of literary Chelsea pensioner, on whatever 
light work I can best turn the relics of my 
shattered hand to!’ 

‘And I’m sure it’s good work, too,’ Kathleen 
persisted, unabashed, with a woman’s persistency. 
‘Work that does good in the world quite as 
much as seal-oil, or shoes, or coal, not only by 
giving pleasure to whoever reads it, but also 
by making people understand one another's 
difficulties and troubles better—breaking down 
barriers of class or rank, and so unconsciously 
leading us all to be more sympathetic and 
human to one another.’ 

‘Perhaps so,” Arnold answered. 
is so, Kitty!’ 

There was a long pause next, during which 
Kathleen stared hard at the empty fireplace. 
Then Arnold spoke again. ‘After what Stanley 
& Lockhart told me,’ he said, soothing her hand 
with his own—‘can you see any just cause or 
impediment, darling, why we two shouldn’t 
make it Wednesday fortnight ?’ 

Kathleen leaned forward to him with happy 
tears in her brimming eyes. ‘None at all, dear 
Arnold,’ she answered, too happy for words, 
almost. ‘The sooner now, I think. the better.’ 

They sat there long, hand in hand, saying 
all they said mutely—which is, after all, the 
best way to say many things that lie deepest 
in the heart of humanity. Then Kathleen 
spoke again. ‘Only for one thing, dearest 
Arnold, do I wish you could have married me 
under your own real name.—No; don’t start 
and misunderstand me. I don’t want to be a 
Countess; I have no mean ambitions: I’d 
rather be Arnold Willoughby’s wife, who wrote 
that beautiful book, than ten thousand times 
over an English Countess. But I do wish the 
world could only have known how brave and 
how strong you are, and how much you have 
gone through for the sake of principle. I want 
it to know how you might at any time have 
put out your hand and reclaimed your true 
rank ; and how, for conscience’ sake, you re- 
fused to do it. Many a time at Venice, this 
last long winter, when I saw you so poor and 
ill and troubled, I thought to myself: “Oh, 
I wish he could only break through his re- 
solve, and go back with a rush to his own 
great world again.” And then I thought, once 
more: “Oh no; for if he could do that, he 
wouldn’t be the Arnold I love and admire, 
and believe in so firmly: he 7s himself just 
in virtue of that; and it’s for being himself 
that I love him so utterly.” And—it’s irra- 
tional, of course; illogical; absurd; self-con- 
tradictory ; but 1 somehow do wish you could 
proclaim yourself to the world, so that the 
world might admire you as it ought and would 
—for never so proclaiming yourself !’ 

Arnold stooped down and kissed her. ‘My 


‘I hope it 


darling,’ he answered, smoothing her check, ‘if 
I have gained your love, that’s more than 
enough for me. What we are, not what we 
are taken for, is the thing that really matters, 
Most men, I suppose, are never truly known— 
not to the very heart and core of them—except 
by the one woman on earth that loves them, 
I often wonder whether I did right in the 
first place; whether I ought ever to have 
shifted all that responsibility and all that 
wealth to dispose of, on to the shoulders of 
my cousin Algernon, who is certainly not the 
wisest or best man to make use of them. But 
would I have used it better? And once having 
done it, my way then was clear. There was 
no going back again. I shall be happy now 
in the feeling that, left entirely to myself, and 
by my own work alone, I have so far justified 
my existence to mankind that my countrymen 
are willing to keep me alive in comfort, for 
the sake of the things I can do and make for 
them. As the world goes, that’s the one test 
we can have of our usefulness. And, Kitty, if 
I hadn’t done as I have done, I should never 
have met you; and then, I should never have 
known the one woman on earth who is willing 
to take one, not for the guinea stamp, but for 
the metal beneath it—who knows and believes 
that the man’s the gold for a’ that!’ 


THE END. 


THE SALEMLEK. 


THE more one moves about the world, the 
more astonished one is at the curious customs 
in other countries. You imagine that each 
nation has been described so often, that you 
must know all the habits and ideas of its 
inhabitants, yet it is only when you go to the 
country itself that you find out how much you 
have yet to learn. One drawback that we as 
a nation suffer from is our inability to speak 
many foreign languages; we think if we can 
converse in two others besides our own, that 
we are quite linguists; whereas, on the Conti- 
nent, go where you will, you generally find it 
is the usual thing for a person to speak three 
or four foreign languages. In the Levant, to 
be able to speak six or seven different ones is 
a common accomplishment with both ladies and 
gentlemen. Last year, while staying in Turkey, 
I felt very stupid not being able to speak 
either Turkish or Greek; and as both are too 
difficult to learn in a short time, I was depend- 
ent on friends or interpreters for getting about. 
My ignorance of these languages did not, how- 
ever, prevent my seeing many curious sights, 
or hearing a few strange stories concerning the 
lives of the subjects of His Majesty the Sultan. 
Perhaps a few words about one of the principal 
events in the life of Hamid II. himself may 
interest some of my countrywomen. 

That the life of the Sultan is monotonous to 
the last degree, is known to most people; and 
when you think that he leaves his palace once 
a week for but three-quarters of an hour, and 
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always with the same object—namely, a state 
ceremony, even that ceases after a while to 
be any change for him. It is considered the 
orthodox thing for each Sultan when he comes 
to the throne to build a palace for himself. 
The present sovereign, Hamid IL, has built a 
nice but unpretentious one on a hill behind 
Béchiktache, about a mile and a half from Pera. 
All the roads over which, His Majesty is ever 
likely to pass are kept in fairly decent repair ; 
the others must be seen and felt; description 
fails to picture the ruts, holes, boulders, stones, 
and crevices that you encounter in going along 
the roads and streets of Constantinople. If it 
rains heavily for twenty minutes, you have seas 
and lakes of mud, to pass over which is almost 
an impossibility. The road leading up to 
Yeldiz, however, is delightful to ride on; every- 
thing here is ‘fair to see.’ Before you arrive 
at the palace, you come to the Mosque of 
Yeldiz, where the Sultan goes to service every 
Friday. The mosque is a very fine building of 
white marble, richly gilt, though it has but 
one minaret. Compared with the older mosques 
in Stamboul, it is quite small. Lately, a very 
handsome clock tower has been built just 
within the gates, the clocks showing both 
Turkish and Frankish time. Exactly opposite 
the mosque is the Pavilion, a house which 
belongs to His Majesty, where visitors go to 
witness the ‘Salemlek, or Sultan going to 
mosque.’ If you have no friends who can take 
you there, you must apply to your own 
Embassy for an invitation—each ambassador 
has so many invitations to give away every 
week, 

To get a good view of all that takes place, 
you must be at the Pavilion two hours before 
the time the Sultan appears, for the windows 
get very quickly appropriated. I was lucky in 
having a friend to take me who lives in Con- 
stantinople ; her relations are connected with 
the Imperial court, and as she knew all the 
officers of State, she told me who they were as 
they passed in the procession. Every Friday 
there are from eight to ten thousand soldiers 
stationed round the mosque, guarding all the 
approaches. Among such a number of men, 
you can imagine the variety of uniforms. In 
one regiment the soldiers wore blue uniforms, 
with, of course, the universal red fez; they 
carried small red and white pennants; and all 
the horses were white. Another regiment had 
the same uniform and pennant, only the horses 
were black. The sailors wear a pretty dress in 
summer, consisting ‘of white cotton suits, with 
blue cuffs and collars, a bright red sash round 
their waists, and the red fez. They look nice 
and cool. In winter, blue clothes are substituted 
for the white ones. There are always eight or 
ten bands present, generally two or three play- 
ing at a time. Some of them are very good ; 
but, as a nation, you cannot say the Turks are 


musical ; and after our military music a Turkish 
band is not a treat. 

During the time you have to wait, you see 
men passing to and fro in all kinds of dress. 
Priests of every order and kind, some of whom 
have on a green turban; some, better still, a 
light green coat, which shows that the wearer 
has at some time made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
You can imagine how dazzling is the picture 
of this great number of soldiers with their 
glittering uniforms, and the rich oriental dresses 
of so large a crowd. Add to this the exquisite 
surroundings of marble buildings, blue sea and 
sky, lovely gardens, and cloudless sunshine, and 
you have a coup-d’eil an equal to which you 
cannot get anywhere else in Europe. 

The palace of Yeldiz is about three minutes’ 
drive from the mosque; and just before the 
Sultan comes, fresh gravel is thrown down, to 
let him think that all roads are in a good 
condition. There is an enclosure round the 
mosque, into which one or two carriages are 
allowed to enter. They generally contain some 
members of the Sultan’s harem, guarded by 
eunuchs, There were two or three small 
Princesses there the day I was present ; and as 
girls do not wear the ‘yashmak’ till they are 
fourteen years old, 1 had a good view of the 
children. The ladies were veiled, so I could 
not well see their faces. 

The procession of the Sultan consists, firstly, 
of the ministers and high officers of State 
walking slowly two and two; then comes His 
Majesty, driving in a gorgeous carriage, dark 
red in colour, but with a great deal of gold 


about it, drawn by a pair of magnificent Arab 


horses. The coachman also was richly appar- 
elled. Seated in the carriage opposite to the 
Sultan was the (then) Grand Vizier, Osman 
Pasha. After the carriage came more officers 
and soldiers. At the gate of the mosque, the 
ministers form two lines, when the Sultan drives 
between them up to the door of the mosque, 
bowing right and left to every one. As he 
approaches the mosque, a priest on the minaret 
calls the Faithful to prayer; and, among other 
things, he cries to the Sultan: ‘Oh, you think 
yourself a great man; but know that there is 
one greater than you, one Allah’ As the 
bands are playing and the troops shouting a 
Turkish ‘lhurrah’—which is done according to 
command, not spontaneously or heartily—very 
little of this reproof is heard. I had a good 
look at His Majesty. He had an anxious, sad 
expression, and looked quite twelve years older 
than his age. After remaining about twenty or 
thirty minutes in the mosque, he reappears ; 
and sometimes he holds a review, when the ten 
thousand soldiers pass before him. 

He never returns to the palace in the same 
carriage as he came; his riding-horse and an 
elegant park phaeton are waiting, and he 
chooses whether he rides or drives himself 
home. If he drives, the Pashas ride round his 
carriage. If he rides, every one else walks; 
nobody does the same as the Sultan. When I 
saw him he was not in uniform. He looked 
like any ordinary gentleman, only he wore the 
fez. Sometimes—perhaps once in six or seven 
weeks—he sends ont at the last moment to say 
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he is going to another mosque—one situated on 
the Béchiktache Road—then soldiers, visitors, 
&c., have to scamper down hill as fast as they can, 
to be ready to receive His Majesty. Here the 
ceremony loses much of its grandeur and im- 
portance, owing to the locality and want of 
space round that mosque. For over thirteen 
years, the present Sultan has never missed to 
appear one single Friday to his subjects. If he 
did not show himself, they would think some- 
thing was wrong. 

The same state and ceremony take place 


year after year, till I should say that both men | 


and horses can go through their duties blind- 
fold. 
They have to stand for two or three hours 
under a blazing sun without any shade to pro- 
tect them, for the fez is anything but a pro- 
tection against the heat. They looked hot and 
tired after their morning’s work. 

To get so many troops massed and into posi- 
tion takes some time. Generally, they begin 
to assemble about ten o’clock, and as the Sultan 
only appears at one, it is two before they leave 
Yeldiz. One day, and one only during the 
summer, it began to rain, and came down whole 
waters on these unlucky men. I met them 
returning from the Salemlek, drenched to the 
skin; and I wondered whether for once they 
liked a wetting as a change to their usual 
weekly bake. 

The lives of Turkish women are dull and 
monotonous in the extreme; but Friday being 
the day they go to mosque or to visit their 
cemeteries, they often take that opportunity to 


look at the soldiers passing by. On the Béchik- | 


tache Road you see numbers of them squatted 
on the kerbstone, where they remain for hours 


chatting and looking about them. They make 
a pretty picture en masse with their bright 
dresses of every hue—harmony of colour is 
unknown in Turkey—and they carry parasols, 
which are also always of the gayest colours. 
They must be much attached to their parasols, 
for you never see them—even as late as eight 
or nine at night—but they have their parasols 
open, getting shade from something. It cannot 
be the sun. No flatterer could call Turkish 
women either pretty or elegant, for they are 
simply a mass of clothing without any shape. 
They have very large feet, clad in white cotton 
stockings, and they walk badly; so that 
their charms—no doubt they have many—only 
become known on acquaintance. The ‘yash- 
mak’ is a very becoming addition to their 
attire ; it makes the plainest woman look nice. 


You sometimes get rather a shock when it is| 


taken off, so many women bear the traces of 
smallpox. Their bills for cosmetics must often 
be a little startling; hands, feet, hair, eyes, and 
complexion are generally ‘improved,’ according 
to their ideas. To see the soles of their feet, 
the nails and palms of their hands, dyed brown 
with henna, is the reverse of pretty ; and the 
‘beauty’ of orange-coloured hair I fail to per- 
ceive. They always tell Franks that only in 
Turkey do you see beautiful women. 

When we consider that the Salemlek is about 
the only pleasure these poor women have, we 
must admit it isan innocent one—one that may, 
perhaps, after a time become a little monoton- 


I was often very sorry for the troops. | 


ous. Until the life of Turkish women is more 
rational, and fanaticism is a thing of the past, 
we will agree with the old proverb that ‘ Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ 


THE MAN FROM GRIMSBY. 


By Georce G. FARQUHAR. 


Or the old folk of the bleak little seaport, 
Andrew Copley dwells most vividly in my 
memory. As prosperity is gauged at Port St 
Bede, Andrew—the owner of some half-dozen 
| fully equipped fishing-smacks—was accounted a 
prosperous man, I recall him now—his kindly 
face, tanned and netted in wrinkles; his long 
| hair, grizzled this many a day ; his stubbly gray 
| beard ; his light-blue eyes, bespectacled for read- 
_ing—yes, there he sits. Many is the ‘crack’ 
I have had with him; yet there was one 
story he chose to leave buried in silence—and 
that, his own. I never dared broach the topic, 
albeit I inwardly burned with impatient curi- 
osity. One day, however, the history became 
/mine unsolicited. Some remark I chanced to 
let slip anent his lifelong bachelorhood caused 
an infrequent far-away look to settle upon his 
eyes. We were walking up the steep, cobble- 
paved ‘street’ at the time, meg the lime-washed 
| front of the ‘Trawlers’ Inn, to the higher 
ground, from which the old Norman church 
tower kept ward over the slumberous village. 

‘Why ha’e I never married, say ye?’ the old 
man exclaimed, after a long spell of silence. 
‘Like enow, ye’ll hear afore long; an’ I 
don’t see what should stop me fro’ tellin’ ye 
| mysen, if so be’ Hurriedly stepping into 
the roadway, Andrew whipped off his broad- 
| brimmed hat and stood motionless, Turning 
into the sanded lane that zigzagged past the 
church, we had well-nigh jostled two slow-paced 
women, the younger of them about fifty years 
of age; the elder, twenty years or so older. 
It was the latter that attracted my marked 
regard, for it was towards her that Andrew 
held his down-bent head. A wan, frail-looking 
creature she was, dressed in black, with a close- 
fitting, old-fashioned bonnet tied under her 
chin in a bow of broad black ribbon. Her 
hair, smoothed evenly upon her forehead, 
shimmered silvery as the new-churned foam in 
the bay. She moved haltingly, even with the 
aid of an oaken staff and the helping arm of 
her companion. 

Withdrawing ler arm, she 
a and pointed her stick towards the 
are-headed old fisherman. In thin, quavering | 
| tones, as if the words were said by rote, there 
being no vehemence in her utterance, she cried : 
‘Ah, I knaw ye—I knaw ye. Ban ye, for no 
speakin’ me fair” With no more passion than 
if she were repeating some soulless formula, 
she added : ‘Curse ye, Andrew Copley! It was 
a lie! Curse ye for’t!’ 

‘Come awa’, the other woman put in coax- 
ingly ; ‘come thee awa’ home, then.’ 
Unresisting, the old lady allowed herself to 
be led away. Through it all, Andrew did not 
stir a limb, but stood there with doffed hat, 
his head bowed and his mane of gray hair 
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ruffling in the breeze. We had left the church 
behind, the deep-rutted lane, the narrow stone 
stile that gave upon the’ fields; we had trav- 
ersed half the length of the meadows them- 
selves before he spoke. ‘Ye asked me how 
twas I never married,’ said he slowly. ‘ That 
is the reason.’ 

So he began upon his life-story. But as his 
narrative would be hard to follow if I adhered 
to his exact words, with his numerous digres- 
sions and irrelevancies, uttered with quaint 
purr of tongue ; and, moreover, as his modesty 
saw fit to gloss over certain facts, which I 
heard of later in other quarters, I venture to 
set it forth after my own fashion. 


We hark back a full half-century. Port St 
Bede—no vast size at this present—was then a 
mere nest of sandstone, shale-roofed cottages, 
lanted at the foot of the hill, and straggling 
viajointedly up it to form the ‘street.’ Later 
improvements have displaced or rebuilt most of 
these one-storeyed dwellings, and filled in the 
gaps; but the old ‘Trawlers’ Inn’ looks just 
as it looked fifty years ago. It lies back some 
ten paces from the roadway, the shingled space 
thus obtained being highly favoured of loungers 
and gossips. The spot served an identical pur- 
pose so far back as the oldest memory goes. 

A little knot of fisher-folk, men and women, 
forgathered there one Wednesday morning to 
await the arrival of the Morperland letter- 
carrier. Twice a week, on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, he trudged the ten miles to deliver 
his meagre package of letters. He always made 
his way first to the ‘Trawlers,’ where it had 
become customary for the populace—those who 
did not expect letters alike with those who 
did—to assemble and waylay him. In that 
manner the cannie souls got news from the 
outside world without being put to the expense 
of a postal fee, while the official on his part 
was quit of his letters all the sooner. On this 
particular morning, however, the gaiety of 
the group was under eclipse. They talked 
together in hushed tones, full of concern, every 
now and then preferring a question to the 
bronzed, middle-aged seaman in their midst. 

‘An’ ye’re sure ye’ve got the reights o’’t, 
Jake?’ queried a  big-faced woman, whose 
skimpy petticoat showed her ample brogues and 
shapeless ankles. ‘It’ll kill t’lass if she hears 
o’’t.’ 

‘Oh, I’m noan mista’en—not me,’ answered 
the seaman positively. ‘I seed him mysen 7? 
Grimsby not three days back, an’ I ’eard it 
read out i? church—the second time o’ axin’ it 
were—last Sunday.’ 

‘Poor maid—poor maid! An’ her waitin’ for 
him here as patient an’ lovin’ as onybody could 
wish. Ah, them men—them men !’ 

While the frowsy old crone was shaking her 
gray locks over the perfidy of mankind, she 
stole a sidelong look towards the window-bench, 
against which Andrew Copley—then a_ well- 
set-up young fellow of four-and-twenty—was 
moodily leaning. 

‘Ay, but he takes on badly wi’’t,’ she said, 
jerking her head in Andrew’s direction, ‘I’m 
main sorry for him, too. He al’ays were sweet 
on her, ye knaw; an’ I do believe she’d’a’ had 


him if that Man fro’ Grimsby hadn’ come this 
way wi’ his pert, weel-favoured face.’ 

Further tattle was nipped short by the 
appearance of the letter-bag. In all there must 
have been close on a dozen letters—a goodly 
batch for Port St Bede. It was one of the 
last which the postman held aslant to catch the 
light. ‘Miss Kellett !’ he called out wheezily. 

‘Why, that mun be Hilda,’ exclaimed one of 
the bystanders. ‘She isn’t here. Ye’ll ha’e to 
take it up to the hoose.’ 

‘I’ll save ye the walk,’ said Andrew, step- 
ping forward. ‘I’m boun’ that way, an’ I'll 
see she gets it.’ 

‘Don’t tell her o’ the goings-on o’ that 
Grimsby chap, cried the fishwife before men- 
tioned. ‘It’ll drive her clean daft. Conscience- 
sake, Andrey, don’t tell her that.’ 

During the period we are dealing with, edu- 
cation at Port St Bede was at a wofully low 
ebb. Not twenty people in the whole thorp 
could write their names, or recognise them 
when penned; few could read anything but 
‘print ;’ fewer still were able to puzzle out 
written characters. Among this community, 
Andrew Copley was reckoned a ‘fine scholard ;’ 
and by virtue of that reputation his services 
were in frequent demand by those who, having 
passing need of the ‘larning,’ chanced to be 
in the bad books of the Rector or the Wesleyan 
minister. 

With the ‘gammer’s’ injunctions echoing in 
his ears, Andrew strode quickly towards the 
cottage occupied by Hilda Kellett and her 
widowed mother. ‘“Miss Kellett, Port St 
Bede,”’ said he, furtively scanning the super- 
scription. ‘It’s fro’ that scamp, as I live. An’ 
now, belike, she’ll ha’e me to read it to her.’ 
Slackening his pace, he added grimly: ‘Shall I 
tell’t to her—shall I? It’ll kill her, say they, 
an’ they’re reight—it will.’ 

He stuffed the letter into his jacket pocket 
long before he came abreast of the cottage. 
Rapping a tattoo on the door, he lifted the 
latch, and—as was the custom—walked straight 
in. A slim, fair-haired girl peeped into the 
room from a side-door. ‘Oh, it’s you, Andrew,’ 
she said, coming forward. 

‘Ay, it’s me. I cam’ just to ask how your 
mother is to-day.’ 

‘She’s a piece better this morn; but she 
rested ill last night. Nellie an’ me sat up wi’ 
her most all night; but she’s dropped off 
asleep now.—Tak’ a chair, Andrew.’ 

Andrew perched himself on the edge of the 
nearest rush-bottomed chair and fumbled hesi- 
tatingly with his cap between his knees, ‘1 
was doon by the “Trawlers” when the letters 
came,’ he said, after a strained interval. ‘There 
was one for ye, Hilda, an’ I made free to say 
I’d bring it. Here ’tis.’ 

‘For me!’ and Hilda’s eyes brightened as 
she stretched out her hand. ‘Then it’s fro’ 
Ben, isn’t it, Andrew?’ 

‘It’s the Grimsby mark,’ replied Andrew 
shortly. 

‘Then it must be fro’ Ben. He said he’d 
let me know as soon as the brig got back to 
Grimsby. An’ how I trembled for him all 
through that storm o’ Monday. But he’s safe 
—this shows he’s safe, Andrew.’ A plaintive 
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look of alarm crept into her blue eyes as 
Andrew, never answering, kept his gaze clamped 
to the floor. ‘This shows he’s safe!’ she 
repeated quaveringly. 

‘I'll tell ye straight out, Hilda, what they 
were sayin’ over at Morperland yesterday. 
P’raps that letter may contradict it all, but 
there was a deal o’ nasty talk about the 
Vampire—as how she’d gone doon i’ the’ 

‘Read it to me,’ cried Hilda, thrusting the 
missive into his hand. ‘Ye knaw I can't 
mysen. Read it, Andrew !’ 

Taking firm grip of his lips, Andrew opened 
the letter and glanced at the signature. ‘It’s 
noan fro’ him, he said. ‘It’s wrote by Peter 
Worsley, the skipper o’ the Vampire.’ 

‘Not fro’ Ben!’ exclaimed Hilda tremulously. 
‘He isn’t, he isn’t—dead ? 

Andrew nodded. ‘Drownded !’ he murmured 
huskily. 

Clutching at her throat, Hilda sank into a 
chair and hid her face in her palms. Presently 
she looked up, her lips pallid, her eyelids 
scarlet. ‘I can bear it now, Andrew,’ she said. 
‘Read it all to me’ 

The caligraphy of the Vampire's master must 
have been all but illegible, judging from the 
difficulty Andrew had in deciphering it. He 
read slowly, humming and hawing through the 
whole epistle. Here is the gist of it. In the 
recent heavy gales, the Vampire—a crazy, under- 
manned timber-ship—had sprung a leak, her 
crew being eventually compelled to abandon the 
foundering vessel and take to the longboat. 
Their parlous case was little bettered thereby, 
for twice the boat had been capsized; when 
she was righted the second time, only four of 
the sailors succeeded in scrambling into her. 
Of the two men missing, the mate, Ben Webb, 
was one. The survivors were picked up on the 
following day and landed at Grimsby. It was 
in fulfilment of a pledge made at the outset 
of their peril, and in fateful anticipation of its 
outcome, that Captain Worsley now broke the 
sal news to the dead man’s sweetheart. 

Even in the intensity of her grief, Hilda 
had thought of her mother’s much-needed 
slumber, and not a cry escaped her lips. 
Andrew, the big, clumsy, soft-hearted gomeral, 
saw that no sympathy of his could soothe her 
distress; she must just ‘fret her dole’ And 
so he left her with her sorrow. 

‘I had to do’t, he muttered, striding beach- 
ward. ‘An’ it’s better that nor t’other—it’s 
better.’ Fervently he added: ‘God send she 
doesn’t let anybody else read it!’ 

He might have been at peace on that score. 
To Hilda, the skipper’s letter was as the last 
words of her drowned lover—a sacred thing, 
not lightly to be fingered or spoken of; she 
packed it away with the sundry ribbons, gloves, 
and cheap gewgaws Ben had given her, to be 
treasured with them throughout this side of 
time. 

They who best know the Port St Bede folk 
will least accuse them of want of heart. Out 
of sheer mercy for the girl, they avoided all 
allusion to Ben Webb; and on her side, Hilda 
kept her woe to herself. The blow was for 
her shoulders alone, and she bore its smart 
bravely. Besides, she and her mother had to 


live; the net making and mending must be 
attended to, even though the heart may ache 
and the eyes blister with unshed tears. 

So two years went by. Then, her mother 
having been laid to her last long rest under 
the gnarled elms in the churchyard, Hilda 
went to live with her sister, Abel Moxon the 
cooper’s wife. At this juncture, hoping that 
Time had salved her wound, Andrew Copley 
made bold to offer her all an honest man can 
offer the woman he loves—his name, his home, 
his big steadfast heart. His insight was at 
fault, for she would have none of them. In 
all simplicity,.she told him that her love lay 
dead with him who slept in the deep seas ; she 
chose to share the lot of no man to whom she 
could not give herself heartily, wholly. 

‘I knaw ye like me, Andrew,’ she said 
frankly ; ‘I’ve al’ays knawn it, an’ I thank 
you. If ever I come to think i’ that other 
way, an’ if I see ye’re i’ the same mind still, 
I’ll speak first. Don’t ask me any more, 
Andrew ; I’ll speak first.’ 

Henceforth, as before, they were friends— 
close, firm friends—but no further. Season 
after season Andrew sailed off in his yawl for 
the white fishing on the Dogger, returning each 
time with brain aflame for the sight of her, 
And she met him with mere smile and hand- 
shake, in her eyes no token of change, no 
glimmer of awakening affection. 

Eight years thus lumbered away—eight weary, 
joyless years—and neither Hilda nor Andrew 
had sought to break through their pact of 
silence. About this time, Hilda was sore 
stricken with typhoid, then rife in the village, 
and for an anxious space she dwelt on the 
very border-line of Here and Hereafter. On 
Andrew’s persuasion—he staking his word that 
the great man’s fees should be forthcoming— 
Abel called in Dr Ratcliffe, of Morperland, 
under whose care Hilda slowly began to mend. 
It was while Andrew was away at the Banks 
—the Doctor's comforting assurances for com- 
pany—that the truth stripped itself before Hilda, 
to torture and afflict her with its mocking 
ghastliness, 

As yet she was not able to leave her bed, 
but lay there with pinched face, her hair 
tangled on the pillow, her thin blue _ fingers 
twitching idly at the garish as quilt, 
her eyes wandering. to the half-open lattice 
through which was borne the distant sough of 
the waves, and whence she could see their sun- 
flecked crests far out beyond the Fork Rocks. 
Then she would turn to answer some question 
put to her by her little niece, Mary—Abel’s 
eldest daughter, ‘rising ten’—who had crept 
into the sick-room. Presently, the little maid 
fell to babbling, childlike, of the doings and 
sayings of her school friends. 

‘Ay, but ye’ll be gettin’ a fine scholard, 
Mary, said Hilda. ‘It was a guid thing for 
the weans when t’ parson opened a school. 
wish it had been done long sin’’ 

‘It was our ’xam’nation to-day,’ replied Mary, 
eager with fresh news. ‘Mr Harvey heard me 
read an’ patted me o the head. Out of a 
newspaper—hard words they was, too.’ 

‘An’ maybe ye can read writin’, Mary?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ returned she, nowise disposed to 
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belittle her attainments. ‘When you get an 
letters, Aunt Hilda, I’ll read them all throug 
to you—every word. I’m sure I could.’ 

‘Well, I’m goin’ to try ye, said Hilda 
smilingly. ‘Now, open that drawer—no; the 
second one—an’ bring the little black box to 
me—Yes, that is it.’ 

Tenderly picking out the finery with which 
the box was filled, Hilda placed the various 
articles by her side on the bed. Underneath, 
untouched since that day, lay the very letter 
which had told her its sad tale through 
Andrew’s mouth. 

‘Now, what name’s that? said she, pointing 
to the signature. 

Mary screwed her eyes into beads, hung her 
head sapiently on one side and spelled the 
words under her breath. 

‘B-e-n, Ben; W-e-b-b, Webb, she announced 
at last with a ring of triumph. ‘It’s main 
bad writin’, but’ 

‘No, no!’ cried Hilda, rising excitedly upon 
her elbow. ‘Not Ben—not Ben Webb. Are 
you sure, Mary ?” 

‘B-e-n, Ben; W-e-b-b, Webb,’ repeated her 
niece. 

Hilda sent up a choking cry. ‘He said it 
came fro’ Captain Worsley,’ she ejaculated gasp- 
ingly. ‘He lied to me. It’s fro’ Ben—fro’ 
Ben. Ben isn’t dead!’ Her whole frame 
atremble, she turned to Mary with: ‘Begin at 
the first. Read it all to me. Can ye, can ye?’ 

Mary at all events was willing to try, and 
although she blundered often and _ painfully 
under the task, between them they managed to 
piece the words into sense. 

‘Dear Hilda” it ran, ‘I didn’t mean to say 
a word, but I can’t do it without telling you 
first, Don’t hate me, for I did love you, and 
do, more nor her. Anyways, you can’t say I 
didn’t tell you all about Polly Barclay—how 
we was to be married, and how it was broke 
off. Well, me and her have made it up again. 
Her uncle’s dead, and left her everything—his 
three houses and four hundred pounds in the 
bank. You see, I didn’t have a free hand, so 
you can’t blame me. Besides, there’s Andy 
Copley only too glad to have you; and the 
banns has been read twice in Grimsby church. 
I think things are best left alone, and no fuss 
made, especial as I don’t ask the presents back, 
nor 


Mary had plodded through the letter so far, | 


when Hilda, with a loud shriek, dropped back 
upon her pillow. Abel and his wife hastened 
up-stairs to find her again sitting up in bed, 
round-eyed, and gesticulating with clenched 
fists. ‘I might ha’ won him back—I would ha’) 
she cried shrilly. ‘A lie, Andrew Copley! It 
was a lie!’ 

In this fashion she raved all through the 
night and long into the next day. Dr Ratcliffe 
said it was brain-fever; and although he 
eventually brought her back to bodily health, 
her mind never recovered its sanity. 


Poor Hilda! She knows not that for the 
bread she eats, for the shelter above her head, 
for the very clothes upon her back, she is 
beholden to the man whom she, for forty years 
past, has daily execrated. 


‘She never sees me but she throws them 
awfw words i? my face, said Andrew to me. 
‘I thowt I were actin’ for t’ best when I did 
as I did—I thowt so truly,’ 

‘I suppose you have never met this Ben 
Webb since ?’ 

‘Oh, but I hae. I went to Grimsby o’ 
purpose to spoil his beauty. If he’s livin’ now, 
he’s livin’ wi’ the nose o’ him all askew. That 
prank cost me a week o’ jail; but I’d stand 
a hundred years o’ lock-up for the comfort that 
job gave me.’ 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Ir very rarely happens that such rapid strides 
are made in the general adoption of innova- 
tions and improvements as has been the case 
with Electric Lighting. We were certainly 
somewhat slow in making a start in this 
country, but having made that start, we are 
now progressing at a pace worthy of our 
American cousins. The electric lighting instal- 
lation has been a familiar institution across the 
Atlantic for years, even in small towns; but 
the Americans are a go-ahead race, whilst a 
beneficent Parliament watches over us to temper 
our advancement with caution. 

One of the earliest instances of public 
lighting by electricity in England was in 1863, 
when, on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, London Bridge was the scene 
of a ‘grand illumination.” About the year 
1880 the new light was tried on Holborn 
Viaduct and the Thames Embankment; _ but 
the luxury was found to be too expensive, and, 
after a few months, gas again reigned supreme. 
Installations subsequently established at Brighton 
and Eastbourne met with a greater measure of 
success ; but other attempts were at this period 
few and far between, and electric lighting was 
still sufficiently rare as to be one of the 
‘wonders’ of the various Exhibitions held at 
South Kensington during the years 1883 to 
1886. 

It at one time seemed as if the Electric 
Lighting Act (passed in 1882) was about to 
give the necessary impetus for which the new 
industry appeared to have been waiting. From 
a Report presented to Parliament by the Board 
of Trade in June last, it appears that no fewer 
than sixty-nine provisional orders were granted 
under the Act in 1883, fifty-five being granted 
to companies, and fourteen to local authorities 
—that is, municipal corporations, local boards, 
&e. The Report has rather a dismal aspect, 
however, as it shows that the only additional 
orders granted prior to 1889 were four in 1884, 
and one in 1886. It has a still more dismal 
aspect in that it shows that of the seventy- 
four orders granted before 1889, only one of 
the company orders and seven of the local 
authority orders now exist, the remainder 
having been revoked“or repealed. 

In 1888 a further Electric Lighting Act was 
passed, to amend the Act of 1882, and this 
appears to have had an awakening influence, 
as from that date the Board of Trade Report 
above referred to bears a much more cheerful 
appearance, the orders granted being as follows: 
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in 1889, eleven to companies and one to a 
local authority ; in 1890, thirty-one and forty- 
three respectively; in 1891, twenty-five and 
thirty-four ; in 1892, eight and seventeen; and 
in 1893, four and eleven—making a total of 
orders granted since 1888 of one hundred and 
eighty-five, seventy-nine having been granted to 
companies, and one hundred and six to local 
authorities. Of these, twenty-three company 
orders appear to have been revoked or repealed. 
Consequently, the number of orders now exist- 
ing appears to be one hundred and seventy, 
fifty-seven being in the hands of companies, 
and one hundred and thirteen in those of 
local authorities. In addition to these, there 
are seven licenses, five granted to companies, 
and two to local authorities ; the total number 
of existing powers under the Electric Lighting 
Acts is therefore one hundred and _ seventy- 
seven—companies and local authorities possessing 
sixty-two and one hundred and fifteen respec- 
tively. No fewer than thirty-one of these 
powers—twenty-two belonging to companies, and 
nine to local wey to London. 
From these figures it will be seen that there 
has been a considerable movement since 1888, 
at least in obtaining parliamentary powers ; and 


a tabulated statement recently published by the , 
‘Electrician’ shows that the movement has not | 


ended there, but that the powers are rapidly 
being put into execution. From this statement 
it appears that there are sixty-nine central 
lighting stations actually in operation in the 
United Kingdom, fifty-two being under the 
control of companies, and seventeen under that 
of local authorities. In addition to these, there 
are twenty-five stations in course of erection, 
and thirteen schemes under consideration. We 
have therefore reasonable hope of shortly 
having at work in the United Kingdom no 
fewer than one hundred and seven central 
stations for electric lighting, companies being 
responsible for fifty-five and local authorities 
for the remaining fifty-two. 

A recent number of ‘Lightning’ gives some 
interesting statistics showing the amount of 
capital which has been expended on the various 


undertakings. The total amount is nearly five 
and a half million pounds, having been 


increased by nearly a million during 1893. 
The sums expended by companies and _ local 
authorities respectively appear somewhat dis- 
proportionate, the former being responsible for 
about four and a half millions. About three 
and a half millions have been spent in London 
alone. 

The works in course of erection, or shortly 
to be commenced, are expected to cost about 
a million and a half; so that by the end of 
the present year the total amount expended on 
electric lighting undertakings will probably be 
nearly seven millions, Almost the whole of 
the million and a half just referred to is what 
may be termed ‘municipal money ;’ and as 
local authorities are always averse to embarking 
on any undertaking of a speculative nature, 
this, together with the fact that the stock and 
share market quotations show that several of 
the electric lighting companies are in a decidedly 
thriving condition, tends to prove that electric 


lighting as an industry is no longer the ‘scare’ 


that it was ten or twelve years avo, but that it | 
is founded on a firm basis, and may be counted 
among our recognised institutions. 

Although, therefore, we may have been slow 
in adopting the electric light, we are now, at 
all events, doing much to amend our ways; 
and even so doughty a champion of the rival 
light, gas, as the ‘Journal of Gas Lighting; 
admits that ‘in recounting the history of 
electric lighting for the past year, it is better 
to begin by acknowledging that this industry 
has made a certain amount of progress.’ 


MEETING. 


So take my hand, and let all lingering cloud 
Be chased away. 

I would have loved you, dear, had you allowed, 
Nor said me nay; 

I would have cherished you through all the years— 
Have stood beside 

To kiss your eyelids when they welled with tears; 
But you denied. 

I would have given my life to save a pain, 
To ease a woe— 

Have brought a love which time should test in vain; 
But you said no. 


Enough of idle words and useless blame ! 
All that is past. 

To our brief dream of summer-tide there came 
A biting blast ; 

And one bowed to the eastward, one the west. 
So torn apart, 

We lost the chance to bless and to be blest, 
Heart driven from heart. 

You thought me faithless, and I thought you cold— 
Alas, the pain! 

All is forgotten, darling, now I hold 
Your hand again. 


We know that both were foolish, one was wrong, 
And both were true; 

We know that both have suffered much and long. 
O love, we knew 

That all must yet be righted, soon or late, 
Ere we should die; 

And so we were content to pray and wait, 
Both you and I— 

Content if but one pressure of the hand, 
Before the night, 

Should tell us all that we could understand, 
And give us light; 

Content if doubt and pain should pass away 
Into the glow 

Of sunset’s perfect peace. 
It has been so! 


O darling, say 


And we can rest untroubled now, and see 
The sun descend: 

No more of cloud to sever you and me 
Until the end; 

No more of selfish doubt or mad distrust 
And troth undone; 

But we shall pass beyond the ‘dust to dust’ 
Two souls in one. 

Artur L. Saumon. 
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